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GARDENERS  ON  THE  GO! 


A  MEMORABLE  DAY  TRIP 


by  Stephanie  Feeney 


It  is  often  with  a  secret  relief  that 
friends  or  relatives  announce  a  visit 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  summer 
because  of  the  opportunity,  or  perhaps 
even  more  important,  the  impetus  we 
are  providing  to  plan  an  outing  from 
that  infamous  “must  do”  list.  Any 
gardener  living  anywhere  in  the 
greater  Seattle  area  actually  has  more 
choice  than  time,  but  often  the  task 
of  constructing  an  interesting  itinerary 
from  the  plethora  of  possible 
destinations  can  prove  somewhat 
daunting. 

For  your  consideration  I  have 
assembled  a  day  trip  that  would  be 
suitably  memorable  for  out-of-town 
guests  (or  for  that  matter,  a  group  of 
like-minded  friends  up  for  a  pleasant 
outing).  Be  forewarned,  however,  that 
the  first  rule  of  a  travel  planner  is  to 
have  a  will  of  iron.  In  setting  up  the 
details  of  the  excursion  it  is  vital  to 
balance  the  reality  of  what  is  possible 
to  accomplish  enjoyably  and  what 
could  easily  fall  apart  as  a  mad  dash  to 
“just  pop  in”  some  really  tempting  place 
“as  long  as  I  am  so  close.”  The  first  rule 
of  the  traveler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
go  with  the  flow  and  if  lingering  over  a 

Bloedel  Reserve 

Continued  on  page  2  > 
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GARDENERS  ON  THE  GO!  continued  from  page  1 


The  Studio  Garden  of  Little  and  Lewis  is  traditionally  open  to  visitors  both  days  of  the  Bainbridge  in  Bloom  Tour. 


delightful  lunch  or  poring  over  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  pots  captures 
your  imagination,  consider  putting  off 
portions  of  the  day’s  planned  pilgrimage 
for  another  time. 

The  HIGHLIGHTS  of  this  excursion 
include: 

•  my  favorite  destination  for  the  city’s 
best  latte  (in  my  opinion) 

•  a  ferry  ride  across  Elliott  Bay  to  an 
island 

•  a  drive  across  that  island  to  a  highly 
respected  estate  garden 

•  lunch  in  a  European-style  bistro  or  a 
Northwest  Brew  Pub  overlooking  a 
boat  harbor 

•  a  return  ferry  ride,  then  a  charming 
pocket  park  adjacent  to  Pioneer  Square 

•  discovery  of  a  mind-boggling  collec¬ 
tion  of  garden  ornament:  antique, 


nostalgic  and  handcrafted  tucked  in  lit¬ 
tle-explored  Georgetown  or  if  on  a 
Sunday,  an  alternative  visit  to  the  new 
Butterfly  Exhibit  at  the  Woodland  Park 
Zoological  Gardens 

Tour  Timing  and  Tips: 

^  The  Seattle/Bainbridge  Island 
ferry  makes  the  crossing  of  nine  miles 
across  Elliott  Bay  in  35  minutes  from  the 
Colman  Dock,  Pier  52,  near  Pioneer 
Square  in  downtown  Seattle  and  lands 
on  Bainbridge  Island  at  Winslow.  This 
route  is  also  a  major  gateway  to  the 
Kitsap  and  Olympic  Peninsulas  for 
Seattlites  and  tourists  anxious  to  leave 
the  city  behind  and  head  to  the  country. 
Traffic  can  be  a  nightmare  in  summer, 
especially  week-ends.  The  island 
connects  to  the  Kitsap  Peninsula  via 
the  Agate  Pass  bridge  at  the 


northwestern  tip. 

^  The  Bloedel  Reserve,  closed 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Federal  Holidays 
also  note:  requires  reservations  as  there 
is  a  limit  on  the  number  of  visitors  in  a 
day;  (206)  842-7631.  A  Garden  of 
Distinction  is  closed  Sunday  (as  is 
Flora  and  Fauna  Books,  see  article,  this 
issue). 

^  The  annual  Bainbridge  in  Bloom 

tour  of  private  gardens  in  July  includes 
subsidiary  activities  set  in  the  various 
gardens:  a  speaker’s  series,  plant  and 
garden  book  sales,  garden  art  exhibit  and 
sales  and  a  delectable  luncheon  is 
available.  (206)  361-3890,  tickets.  This 
tour  is  very  popular  and  tickets  usually 
sell  out  in  advance.  Plan  ahead. 

A  long  history  of  agricultural  | 

Continued  on  page  4  >- 
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FLORA  8.  FAUNA  BOOKS 


B  Y 


Sue  Buckles 


You  have  lived  all  your  life  in  Seattle  and  have  never  been  up 
the  Space  Needle  -  right?  I  attended  college  in  London  and 
never  visited  the  Tower  of  London  until  my  husband  demand¬ 
ed  to  go  there  while  visiting  the  country.  Many  places  in  the 
Seattle  area  are  demanding  of  your  time  and  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  Flora  &  Fauna  Books  in  Pioneer  Square. 

This  store  is  the  mecca  for  tourists  from  Europe  and  North 
America  alike,  who  have  read  all  the  descriptions  in  the  guide 
books  and  know  there  probably  isn’t  another  Natural  History  & 
Gardening  Bookshop  on  the  Continent.  The  horticulture 
sections  occupy  nearly  half  the  shop,  new,  rare,  out  of  print  or 
antiquarian.  They  include  books  on  the  kitchen  or  wildlife 
garden,  propagation,  water  or  tropical  gardening,  plant  genera 
and  the  history  and  literature  of  gardening. 

Ornithology  books  occupy  shelves  in  several  locations  and 
include  species  monographs,  practical  birding  guides  and 
recordings  of  bird  song.  Other  sections  of  the  shop  offer  field 
guides  to  animals,  trees,  flowers,  insects,  reptiles  and  eveiy 
possible  place  that  you  might  see  them,  such  as  Spokane  or 
Patagonia,  Boston  or  Papua  New  Guinea. 


The  staff  are  knowledgable  and  friendly  and  can  offer 
advice  on  books  available  to  solve  your  particular  gardening 
problem.  The  rare  books  now  on  offer  are  tempting,  sometimes 
expensive,  but  then  where  else  would  you  find  the  original  two 
volumes  of  Enest  Wilson’s,  A  Naturalist  in  Western  China  or 
that  out  of  print  book  on  Lewisia?  These  are  a  few  reasons  why 
you  should  visit  this  unusual  store.  The  parking  is  not  a 
problem  and  -  oh  yes  -  try  asking  Amazon.com  how  to  look 
after  that  new  hydrangea  you  just  bought. 

Flora  &  Fauna  Books 

Natural  History  Book  &  Print  Specialists 
121  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  WA  98104 
(206)  623-4727 

David  Hutchinson,  Proprietor  ii 

Sue  Buckles  is  a  partner  in  Heritage  West  Landscaping ,  works  at 
Flora  &  Fauna  Books,  is  an  NPA  Perennial  Border  Work  Group 
Leader  at  Bellevue  Botanical  Garden,  and  writes  for  the  NPA 
Perennial  Post. 
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Visitors’  Center,  Bloedel  Reserve 


A  La  Francaise  Bakery  (624-0322) 
Fabulous  selection  of  freshly  made, 
European-style  pastries,  and  espresso  (of 
course!)  If  you  arrive  early  in  Winslow, 
try  Cafe  Nola,  for  a  delectable  breakfast 
(you  can  cradle  a  frothy  bowl  of  coffee 
and  pretend  you  are  in  Paris). 

Driving  Directions: 

After  disembarking  from  the  ferry  drive 
north  on  Hwy.  305  to  Agatewood  Rd. 

NE  (sign  posted  for  the  Bloedel 
Reserve),  then  right  onto  NE  Dolphin  Dr. 
Estimated  driving  time:  20  minutes 

m  BLOEDEL  RESERVE 

7571  NE  Dolphin  Dr.,  Bainbridge  Island, 
WA  98110-1097;  (206)  842-7631  (V/TTY). 
Open  Wednesday-Sunday,  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 
except  Federal  Holidays.  No  picnicking 
allowed. 


Insider  Tip:  The  Reserve  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arbor  Fund,  a  non-profit 
operating  Foundation  created  by  the 
Bloedels.  Become  a  member  ($35/year) 
and  you  will  receive  an  annual  pass 
with  unlimited  visits  admitting  you  and 
up  to  three  guests  as  well  as  a 
newsletter  and  announcements  of  their 
special  events.  As  I  write,  general 
admission  is  $6,  $4/seniors  and  children 
5-12.  Children  under  5  are  admitted 
free.  Docent-led  tours  can  be  arranged 
with  notice.  There  is  a  fascinating, 
heavily  illustrated  book  chronicling  the 
histoiy  and  development  of  the  property 
by  Lawrence  Kreisman  called  The 
Bloedel  Reserve,  Gardens  in  the 
Forest.  \ 

From  the  time  Prentice  and  Virginia 
Bloedel,  acquired  this  150-acre  property  M 
and  its  impressive  French  Renaissance 
estate  home  in  1951,  they  implemented  I 


GARDENERS  ON  THE 

enterprise  on  the  island  continues  today. 
The  Bainbridge  Island  Farmer’s  Market 
runs  Easter  through  October,  Saturdays 
9  a.m.-l  p.m.  on  Madison  Ave.  just  north 
of  Winslow  Way,  next  to  the  Bainbridge 
Performing  Arts  Cultural  Center;  call  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  if  you  have 
questions. 

The  Island’s  largest  celebration,  the 
4th  of  July  Strawberry  Festival,  has 

been  sponsored  for  half  a  century  by  the 
Filipino- American  Community.  Check 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (590 
Winslow  Way  East,  Bainbridge  Island, 

WA  98110;  (206)  842-3700)  for  details. 

Driving  Directions: 

This  trip  begins  at  the  Washington  State 
Ferry  Terminal,  Pier  52  on  the  Seattle 
waterfront.  From  1-5  from  the  north 
take  the  4th  Ave.  S.  exit  164  and  com¬ 
ing  from  the  south  take  exit  l64b.  At 
4th  Ave.  S.  turn  right,  and  then  left 
onto  Royal  Brougham,  move  to  the 
center  lane,  following  signs  to  the  ferry 
terminal.  This  route  will  take  you  along 
the  elevated  Alaskan  Way  Viaduct. 

Watch  for  Jackson  St.  on  the  right  if 
you  are  going  to  park  in  the  Republic 
Garage  (a  good  bet  with  their  “early 
bird  special”).  The  Ferry  Terminal  is 
well  marked. 

Personally,  I  like  to  start  this  trip  by 
arriving  an  hour  early  in  order  to  take 
advantage  my  top  two  destinations  for  a 
morning  pick-me-up: 

Torrefazione  Italia  Coffees  (624-5773), 
on  the  brick  plaza  of  Occidental  St., 
between  Main  St.  and  S.  Jackson  St.,  my 
personal  vote  for  latte  heaven,  served  in 
exquisite  hand  painted  Italian  cups, 
offering  seating  on  the  tree  lined  plaza 
or  inside  the  handsome  shop.  Pastries 
and  the  morning  paper  are  available  as 
well.  This  is  five  blocks  from  the  ferry 
terminal. 


GO! 


continued  from  page  2 
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a  design  philosophy  that  marries  the 
designing  hand  of  man  with  the  natural 
attributes  of  the  woodland  setting. 
Though  noted  for  his  leading  role  in  the 
timber  industry,  Prentice  Bloedel  was  an 
ardent  conservationist  as  well.  Over  a 
period  of  30  years,  and  with  the 
commissioned  partnerships  of  wisely 
selected  professionals  —  respected 
Seattle  landscape  designer  Fujitaro 
Kubota,  for  help  with  the  Japanese 
Garden;  and  landscape  architects 
Thomas  Church,  Richard  Haag  and  the 
Environmental  Planning  and  Design 
Group — he  orchestrated  the 
development  of  many  garden  rooms  set 
in  the  varied  landscape  of  second- 
growth  hardwood  and  conifers,  meadow 
and  wetlands,  glens  and  gullies.  While 
^incorporating  the  traditions  of  the 
Japanese  and  European  garden  design,  a 
respect  for  the  natural  attributes  of  the 


land  pervaded.  There  are  now  about  84 
acres  of  second  growth  forest  and  66 
acres  of  altered  landscapes:  a  native 
woodland  crisscrossed  with  shady  paths, 
meadows  and  a  broad  selection  of 
formal  and  informal  gardens. 

In  the  Bird  Refuge,  the  water  and 
plantings  both  attract  and  display  a  wide 
range  of  birds:  red  winged  blackbirds, 
ducks,  geese  and  swans  are  among  the 
many  who  find  food,  shelter  and  safety 
among  the  cattails,  dogwood,  spirea  and 
moosewood  viburnum. 

In  late  spring  and  early  summer  vast 
numbers  of  rhododendrons  cast  great 
drifts  of  color  through  the  understory  of 
the  forest.  As  they  fade,  the  floral  display 
is  taken  up  by  thousands  of 
wildflowers,  perennials  and  bulbs,  and 
most  notably,  more  than  15,000 
cyclamen  plants  carpet  the  forest  floor, 
one  of  the  largest  plantings  in  the  world. 


A  unique  and  lush  woodland  Moss 
Garden  opens  onto  the  Reflection 

Pool,  a  startling  juxtaposition  of  the  soft, 
wild  and  almost  brooding  elements  of 
the  former  with  the  strict  formality  and 
reverent  aura  of  the  latter.  Rosemary 
Verey  writes  admiringly  of  her  winter's 
day  visit  here  accompanied  by  area 
nurseryman,  writer  and  teacher  Dan 
Hinkley  in  the  introduction  to  his  book 
Winter  Ornamentals.  A  visit  in  any 
season  is  rewarding,  both  botanically 
and  spiritually. 

Driving  Directions: 

From  the  Bloedel  Reserve  go  west  on 
Dolphin  Dr.  Turn  left  onto  Agatewood 
Rd.  NE  then  left  onto  Hwy.  305,  travel¬ 
ing  south  to  Winslow  Way.  Turn  right. 
Estimated  driving  time:  20  minutes. 

LUNCH 

Cafe  Nola  is  a  European  cafe  (which 
means  they  take  their  pastries  seriously, 
their  extraordinary  coffee  is  served  in 
bowls  as  in  France  and  the  menu, 
though  small,  is  innovative).  As  an  alter¬ 
native,  wend  your  way  to  Harbor 
Public  House,  a  Northwest  brew  pub 
with  a  welcoming  fire  in  cool  weather,  a 
sunny  deck  with  a  view  of  a  boat  harbor 
—  and  great  food.  Or  consider  a  picnic 
from  the  creative  selection  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Market  deli  counter,  with 
the  likes  of  crab  cakes  with  red  pepper 
aioli  and  tortellini.  Picnic  at  tables  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  lower  level  or  in  the  park 
along  the  waterfront  (exiting  the  Market 
turn  left,  through  the  Tot  Lot  Park,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  left  and  following  the  trail 
across  from  the  Community  Center). 
Another  option  is  to  picnic  on  the  ferry 
route  back  to  Seattle. 

Continued  on  page  6  > 
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continued  from  page  5 


After  disembarking  from  the  feriy, 
turn  right  onto  Alaskan  Way. 

H  A  GARDEN  OF 
DISTINCTION: 

5819  Sixth  Ave.  S.,  Seattle,  WA  98108; 
(206)  763-0517.  Open  Monday-Friday  10 
a.m.-5  p.m.,  Saturday  11  a.m.-4  p.m., 
Sundays  by  appointment  or  by  chance. 
E-mail:  gardenpots@aol.com  For  lots 
of  photos  check  out  the  Web  site:  mem- 
bers.aol.com/gardenpots/ 

My  first  introduction  to  A  Garden  of 
Distinction  was  the  discovery,  some 
years  ago,  of  an  outdoor  sales  and 
storage  area  for  Gail  Chapman’s  interior 
design  business,  and  Seattle’s  first 
really  extensive  selection  of  BIG  pots! 
I  peered  through  the  wrought  iron 
fencing  and  lust  was  in  my  heart.  Since 
those  days,  Gail  has  gone  on  to  focus  on 
elegant  antique  and  contemporary 
furnishings  for  the  garden  and  the 
garden  room  (and  her  enviable  selection 
of  pots  and  unusual  containers,  in  all 
sizes,  has  only  grown  more  wonderful). 
She’s  the  kind  of  person  who  hunts  and 
hunts  for  the  unusual,  like  the  rare  300- 
year-old  Tunisian  window  grills  she 
discovered.  She  makes  a  trip  to  France 
annually  to  search  the  village  markets  in 
pursuit  of  distinctive  pieces,  often  looks 
to  Asia  for  hand  crafted  and  unusual 
granite  lanterns  and  basins  and  has 
recently  added  Italy  to  her  shopping 
itinerary. 

One  of  the  great  finds  from  Thailand 
is  a  line  of  graceful  and  sturdy 
furniture  woven  from  water 
hyacinth.  The  lines  of  the  pieces  are 
sensuous  and  inviting  (you’ll  never 
consider  the  brittle  stiffness  of  wicker 
once  you  see  this  miraculous  material). 
Here  you  will  also  find  a  glorious 
assortment  of  books,  some  of  which  are 
not  easily  come  by,  unique  potting 
benches,  and  hand-crafted  pieces  she 


has  commissioned  from  inspirational 
garden  antiques  that  have  caught  her 
fancy.  What  has  continued  to  impress 
me  here  is  the  very  nice  array  of 
budget-conscious  ornaments  along 
with  higher  value  investment  pieces. 

Several  vignettes  of  “garden  room” 
settings  have  been  created  to  offer 
inspiration  and  help  those  of  us  to 
envision  elegant  ornamental  composi¬ 
tions.  As  you  are  meandering  through 
the  oversized  arbor  notice  that  the 
overhead  stage  lighting  casts  a  pattern  of 
leaves  at  your  feet  (or  twigs  if  your  visit 
is  in  winter.)  It  is  this  clever  attention  to 
the  details  of  ambiance  that  especially 
endears  this  place  to  me.  Give  yourself 
time  for  a  leisurely  visit,  there  is  a  lot 
to  see!  (You  can  prepare  with  a  “virtual 
visit”  via  their  excellent  Web  site). 

FURTHER  RESOURCES 

Food 

A  la  Francaise:  417  First  Ave.  S,  Seattle, 
WA  98104;  (206)  624-0322.  $,  Monday- 
Friday  from  6:30  a.m.,  closed  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Torefazione  Italia:  320  Occidental  S, 

Seattle,  WA  98104;  (206)  624-5847.  $, 
Monday-Friday  from  6:30  a.m.,  Saturday 
from  8  a.m.,  Sunday  from  9  a.m. 

Cafe  Nola:  101  Winslow  Way  East, 
Winslow,  WA  98110;  (20 6)  842-3822;  $$ 
B,  L  Tuesday-Saturday  8  a.m.-4  p.m., 
Sunday  8  a.m.-3  p.m.  A  favorite  with 
locals  for  freshly  baked  pastries, 
espresso  bar,  creative  European 
influenced  breakfast  and  lunch  menus. 
Intimate  cafe  with  some  outside  seating. 

Harbor  Public  House:  231  Parfitt 
Way  SW,  Winslow,  WA  98110;  (206)  842- 
0969;  $$,  L,D  daily.  Specials  join  creative 
sandwich  and  burger  combinations, 
excellent  Brew  Pub  selection, 
picturesque  setting  with  view  (and 
dining  deck)  overlooking  the  pleasure 


Solanum  quitoense 

boat  harbor  and  snug  fireplace  within 
for  cooler,  rainy  days. 

Town  and  Country  Thriftway 
Market:  343  Winslow  Way,  Winslow, 

WA  98110;  (206)  842-7717.  Open  daily. 
This  is  a  well-stocked,  up-scale  market 
with  a  particularly  appealing  deli 
department.  A  delectable  picnic  could 
easily  be  assembled,  and  enjoyed  on-site 
at  tables  provided  on  the  ground  level, 
at  a  near-by  harborside  park  or  on  the 
ferry  back  to  Seattle.  Si 

Stephanie  Feeney  is  the  author  of 

Gardeners  on  the  Go:  Seattle  and 
The  Northwest  Gardeners’  Resource 
Directory.  She  is  currently  writing 

Gardeners  on  the  Go:  London  which 
is  scheduled  for  release  in  late-1999  and 
will  incorporate  more  than  15  years  of 
annual  (loving!)  research  into  the  finest 
that  London  and  its  surrounding 
countryside  have  to  offer  the  visiting 
gardener.  Read  more  about  Stephanie 
and  her  adventures  at: 
http:/ / www.cedarcroft-press.com/ 
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NOTES 


HARNESSING  THE  MAGIC  OF  FALL 


) 


By  David  Soper 


Fall  is  the  only  season  I  can  really  feel  in 
the  air.  Beyond  the  obvious  signs  like 
geese  flying  south,  leaves  burning  (in 
the  old  days)  and  so  on,  even  the  light 
in  our  gardens  is  different.  The  light  is 
flattering,  like  a  warm  spot  light  with  a 
yellow  tint.  There  is  a  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  phenomenon  that  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  length  and  route 
light  travels  in  the  fall.  Still,  it  is  a  wel¬ 
come  indicator  that  a  special  time  for 
gardening  is  at  hand. 

Glenn  Withey  and  Charles  Price,  in 
their  delightful  border  maintenance 
lectures,  talk  about  “editing”  your  garden 
!\as  you  inspect  and  admire  it  during  the 
•''summer.  Well,  fall  is  the  time  to  consider 
a  major  re-write. 


It  is  time  to  give  your  garden  its 
report  card  for  the  year.  Did  it  earn  an 
“A”  for  bloom  but  only  a  “C  minus”  for 
color?  Did  some  plants  give  you  a 
performance  worthy  only  of  a  “D”  or  an 
“F”?  Did  some  behavior  problems 
manifest  themselves?  If  you  are  like  most 
of  us,  lots  of  things  worked  really  well 
(not  all  of  which  we  planned)  and  you 
certainly  deserve  credit  and  praise.  But, 
sadly,  some  things  disappointed.  So,  this 
is  both  time  for  evaluation  and  the  very 
best  time  to  make  the  corrections. 

I  like  to  approach  the  project  in  parts. 
First,  I  remove  plants  that  flunked.  In  my 
case,  Hemerocallis  ‘American  Revolution' 
has  squandered  its  opportunity  one  too 
many  years  and  is  destined  for  someone 


else’s  garden.  Campanula  ‘Loddon  Anna’ 
has  revealed  herself  to  be  a  big,  blowsy 
kind  of  thing  with  designs  on  taking 
over  my  south  bed.  I  love  her  free 
blooming  style,  so  part  of  her  stays  but 
90%  will  depart  this  season.  Roses  that 
have  dwindled  to  a  single  cane  are 
history  (or  will  be  soon  when  they  stop 
blooming).  It  is  not  the  roses’  fault,  mind 
you,  they  want  a  lot  more  sun  than  I  can 
provide.  Other  plants  will  be  going  this 
fall  too. 

After  I  have  culled  the  garden  (and  I 
do  it  quite  vigorously),  I  have  some 
room  in  which  to  maneuver.  So  moving 
plants  is  the  second  fall  task.  I  must 

Continued  on  page  8  >- 
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HARNESSING  THE  MAGIC  OF  FALL  continued  from  page  7 


confess  to  moving  plants  during  the 
summer  and  spring  as  well,  but  fall  is 
when  I  do  it  in  earnest. 

I  move  plants  for  lots  of  reasons. 

One,  they  may  prove  to  need  more  or 
less  sun  than  their  original  siting.  Two, 
the  colors  or  form  may  not  work  with 
their  neighbors.  At  my  stage  of 
gardening,  I  have  lots  of  color  surprises. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  know  what  the  exact 
color  is  going  to  be  when  I  look  at  a 
little  plant.  Three,  a  plant  may  be  out  of 
sync  with  the  plants  around  it.  If  all  the 
plants  in  a  particular  area  bloomed  at 
the  same  time,  I  would  break  up  their 
little  group  and  scatter  the  blooms  about 
the  garden. 

Fall  is  synonymous  with  clean  up;  so 
I  generate  a  lot  of  composting  material 
as  I  clear  the  beds  of  exhausted  foliage 
and  faded  blooms.  I’ve  learned  not  to  be 
too  compulsive.  Tony  Avent  of  Plant 
Delights  fame  says  the  single  greatest 
mistake  gardeners  make  is  to  be  too  tidy 
or,  as  he  actually  said  “too  anal.”  If  you 
cut  everything  to  the  ground  too  soon 
you  miss  a  lot  of  winter  structure  and 
color  that  looks  so  much  better  than 


empty  beds.  Wildlife  appreciate  the 
leavings  too.  Still,  I  do  need  to  clean  the 
canvas  to  some  degree  to  make  room 
for  the  “newbies.” 

As  I  tour  other  people’s  gardens  and 
read  catalogs,  newsletters,  magazines 
and  books,  I  am  constantly  bombarded 
with  “new”  plant  ideas.  I  have  a  list  of 
all  the  things  I  want  to  try  and  it’s  a  long 
list. 

While  touring  some  beautiful 
Bainbridge  gardens  this  past  spring,  I 
“discovered”  Cornus  canadensis ,  a 
delightful  groundcover  version  of  the 
tree  with  identical  spring  blooms.  While 
researching  bulbs  for  my  fall  lectures,  I 
leaned  about  Ornitbogalum  nutans. 
Commonly  called  “Silver  Bells;”  some 
speculate  this  plant  will  become  the  next 
Alstromeria  for  arrangers  and  florists.  It 
is,  apparently,  a  great  cut  flower  in  terms 
of  durability  and  beauty.  Of  course 
telling  me  that  a  plant  is  going  to  the 
next  “hotty”  is  tantamount  to  planting 
catnip  in  a  neighborhood  full  of  cats. 

For  me,  there  is  a  real  sense  of 
excitement  and  fun  in  picking  new 
plants  to  try  while  envisioning  how  they 


will  look  in  my  tiny  urban  garden. 

Of  course,  when  I  research  them,  I 
find  that  not  everything  would  work 
even  if  I  had  the  room.  Or  I  can’t  find 
them  in  commerce.  Still,  the  fun  is  in  the 
dreaming. 

Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  introduce 
the  new  guys  to  my  garden.  When  you 
plant  or  transplant  in  the  fall,  the  new 
roots  have  time  to  form  and  adjust  to 
their  new  locations.  The  soil  still  retains 
some  of  its  summer  warmth.  The 
warmth  and  the  inevitable  soft  autumn 
rains  create  an  ideal  environment  for 
strong  root  growth.  As  we  all  know,  as 
the  roots  go,  so  goes  the  plant.  This  is 
the  time  of  year  Ann  Lovejoy  says 
“presents  amazing  windows  of 
opportunity.” 

Also,  don’t  overlook  the  bulbs. 
Planting  bulbs  in  the  fall  will  provide 
rewards  not  just  the  following  spring  but 
for  years  after.  When  you  get  past  the 
more  common  tulips,  daffodils  and 
hyacinths,  there  are  a  tremendous 
number  of  “lesser”  bulbs  that  can  delight 
and  surprise.  Many  of  these  will 
naturalize,  so  you  get  more  and  more 
year  by  year.  What  a  wonderful  outcome 
that  is. 
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The  final  and  probably  most 
important  fall  task  I  do  is  mulching. 

I’ve  come  to  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  I  can  do  for  my 
garden.  My  plants  have  been  absorbing 
nutrients  at  a  ferocious  pace  all  season 
long.  Watching  the  soil  in  my  raised 
beds  shrink  during  the  season  is  proof 
positive.  My  occasional  supplemental 
feedings  are  not  nearly  enough  to 
restore  what  my  plants  take  from 
the  soil. 

So,  ergo,  I  need  to  refill  the  nutrient 
tank.  Since  I  am  essentially  a  lazy 
gardener  I  combine  mulching  with 
manuring.  It  seems  more  efficient  to  do 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  I  combine 
manure  with  compost  and  apply  up  to 
four  inches  being  careful  not  to  get  too 
close  to  the  crown  of  existing  plants. 
Now  that  my  garden  has  emptied  out,  it 
is  easy  to  apply  the  essential  foods  the 
“'‘plants  will  need  for  overwintering  (the 
roots  are  still  active)  and  spring 
resurgence. 


> 


If  you  are  not  inclined  to  mess  with 
manure,  consider  this:  Manure  is  a 
parent  material  for  the  synthesis  of 
humic  acid  derivatives  (a  mixture  of 
humic  acid,  ulmic  acid  and  fulvic  acid). 
They  are  formed  by  the  transformation 
of  organic  material  by  soil  organisms. 

In  a  major  study  involving  the  USDA 
and  21  universities,  adding  humic  acid 
to  inorganic  fertilizers  increased  citrus 
yields  by  25%  the  first  year  and  100% 
the  second.  Cannery  tomato  yields 
increased  22%  over  the  control  group. 

If  humic  acid  works  well  with  food 
crops,  it  will  do  wonders  for  our 
ornamentals  too. 

Aside  from  the  nutritive  values,  the 
look  of  the  garden  when  freshly 
mulched  and  trimmed  is  wonderful.  It 
seems  a  great  way  to  be  ready  for 
winter. 

Fall  is  a  rich  and  rewarding  time  to 
work  in  our  gardens.  We  tend  to  think 
of  spring  as  a  season  of  renewal,  but 
what  we  do  now  will  profoundly  impact 


what  happens  next  spring.  There  is  a 
wonderful  sense  of  closure  in  putting 
our  gardens  to  bed  knowing  we  have 
done  the  essential  things  to  prepare  for 
an  even  better  garden  next  year.  £3 

David  Soper  is  the  author  of  The.  Fall 
Garden  Guide  For  Your  Best  Spring 
Garden  Ever!  which  is  a  hook  about  the 
things  you  need  to  do  in  your  garden  to 
insure  success  the  following  season.  He 
has  created  an  award-winning  web  site 
with  garden  photos,  advice  from  experts, 
articles,  book  reviews  and  links  at 
http:/ /gardenguy.com/ 
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NHS  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  -  S 


DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 


EVENT  NAME 


FEATURED  SPEAKER 


1YPE  OF  EVENT 


September  16, 

Wednesday 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Principles  for  Planting 

West  Coast  Gardens 

Chris  Rosmini,  owner  of 

Chris  Rosmini  Garden  Design 

Slides  &  Lecture 

September  25 

Friday 

4  to  9  pm 

NHS  Plant  Sale 

First  Day 

Both  days  of  die  plant  sale  will  feature 

35  of  the  Northwest's  favorite  growers,  Master 
Gardeners  for  consultation,  and  NHS  members 
for  assistance. 

Plant  Sale 

...»  G- 

September  26 

Saturday 

9  am  to  4  pm 

NHS  Plant  Sale 

Second  Day 

October  22 

Thursday 

6:30  to  7  pm 

A  Vision  for  the  Future: 

The  Proposed  Master  Plan 
for  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum 

Dr.  Jon  Wott,  Director  of  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum,  and  Dr.  Clement  Hamilton,  ,  f  „  ‘ ' 

Director  of  the  UW  Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 

Slides  and  Question  1 
&  Answer  Session 

*  '-01 

October  22 

Thursday 

7  pm  Reception 
&  Book  Signing 

7:30  Begin 

Gardening  with  Martha 
and  For  Margaret 

Margaret  Roach,  Garden  Editor  for  Martha 

Stewart  Living  magazine 

Slides  &  Lecture  ^ 

November  18 

Wednesday 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Arranging  Flowers 
from  the  Garden 

Sue  Moss,  of  Sue  Moss  Garden  Design;  Co- 
President  of  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance  and 
Richard  Hartlage,  Director  of  the  Miller  Botanical 
Garden;  Chair  NHS  Lectures  &  Tours  Committee 

Slides  &  Lecture  and 
Flower  Arranging  Dei|^ 

January  13 

Wednesday 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

The  Eco  System 
of  the  Garden 

Susan  Black  of  Susan  Black  &  Associates 

Slides  &  Lecture 

SEASONINGS. 


••• 


by  Ted  Marston 


I've  never  maw  a  garden  where  something  failed  to  pique  my 
interest.  Usually  it  was  an  unknown  plant  I  lusted  for.  Sometimes  a 
garden  ornament.  Often  it  was  the  -structure  and  balance  of  all  the 
demerits  in  the  garden.  As  I  visited  more  gardens,  I  saw  foliage  color 
and  textures  which  had  totally  escaped  me  before.  Sometimes  1 
saw  a  bad  case  of  horsetail  and  knocked  on  wood  that  in  none  of 
the  four  gardens  I've  had  was  it  ever  present.  And  just  as  I  saw  a 
loop  of  errant  morning  glory  runner.  I  commiserated  with  the  owner 
about  this,  as  well  as  blackberries  and  slugs  which  I'm  always 
fighting  in  a  relentless  battle  which  I'm  not  close  to  winning. 

Once  at  a  Hardy  Plant  Weekend  late  one  summer  in  Susan, 
England,  I  saw  the  remains  of  a  Gertrude  Jerkily  water  feature  still 
relevant  decades  later.  I've  been  lucky  that  business  created  the  need 
for  much  travel  through  the  years  and  I  was  able  to  take  time 
(usually)  for  a  garden  visit  or  two.  It  included  friends’  backyards , 


botanic  showcases  like  Longwood  Gardens  and  Callaway  Gardens 
and  once  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  the  race  course  landscaping 
touted  to  me  by  friend  Maggie  Baylis  who'd  discovered  it  while  down 
there  promoting  a  garden  book.  I've  taken  lots  of  notes.  Made  many 
lists.  And  quite  often  discovered  them  years  later  in  papers  I  was 
saving. 

Most  of  all,  my  gardening  on  the  go  created  a  head  full  of  ideas  I 
ivanted  to  try.  Some  happened  quickly  if  someone  gave  me  some 
cuttings.  Many  years  ago  our  family  spent  a  week  on  Kauai  and  I 
came  back  with  three  huge  garbage  bags  full  of plants.  As  it 
happened,  we  took  the  earliest  inter-island  flight  to  Honolulu  before 
the  flight  to  the  mainland  and  the  main  terminal  was  nearly 
deserted.  But  every  agricultural  inspector  in  the  building  converged 
on  me  and  my  wife  and  young  son  because  here  was  a  prime 
candidate  for  confiscation.  Luckily,  I'd  followed  all  the  rides  and  we 
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tMBER THROUGH  |ANUAICT 

Icrbption  COST: 

_  MEMBER  /  NON 

f  1999 
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LOCATION 

Ji  will  share  with  you  her  special  integration  of  traditional  design  and  plants  best  suited  for 
Coast  landscapes.  Rosmini  lectures  widely  and  leads  garden  tours  in  California  and  abroad. 

Free 

NHS  Hall  \  Center  for 

Urban  Horticulture 

3501  NE  41st  Street 
(206)  527-1794 

35  growers  will  be  identified  by  signs  on  their  tables  and  maps  to  guide  you  to  them  will  be 
fed  out  at  the  entrance  to  the  sale. 

t  will  be  provided  both  days  of  the  sale  and  the  espresso  cart  will  be  loaded  and  ready  to  go. 

Free 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

Wott  and  Hamilton  will  narrate  a  slide  presentation  of  the  proposed  new  Master  Plan  for  the 
lington  Park  Arboretum  and  answer  audience  questions.  The  draft  plan  addresses  challenges 
le  future  and  creates  a  “greenprinU  for  improved  education,  plant  displays,  plant  care, 
mal  safety,  and  visitor  amenities. 

Free 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

le  Garden  Editor  for  Martha  Stewart  Living  magazine,  Roach  works  with  one  of  the  most 
ionized  gardeners  in  America!  Her  book,  A  Way  to  Garden  (Clarkson  Potter,  Spring  1998) 

>s  together  how'-to  advice  for  advanced  beginners  with  essays  reflecting  the  nature  of 
eners  and  gardening. 

$5  /  $10 

NF1S  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

will  be  an  exceptional  chance  to  hear  local  experts  Moss  and  Hartlage  reveal  their  secrets  of 
'"Nl  indoor  flower  arrangement  with  foliage  and  flowers  picked  fresh  from  the  garden.  You 
how  to  plant  a  garden  that  you  can  bring  indoors  for  seasonal  bouquets  and  enjoy  the 
traderie  between  these  two  friends. 

$5  /  $10 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

n  Black,  Seattle  Landscape  Architect,  will  discuss  building  a  workable  eco-system  including 
cting  and  sustaining  wildlife  in  the  private  garden. 

$5  /  $10 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

boarded  our flight  with  the  plants  unscathed.  took  him  to  see  the  spectacular  garden  of  some  friends  who'vejust 

i  So,  I’ve  been  lucky  in  my  travels  and  visits.  But  I've  had  just  as  sold  their  house  and  are  moving  away  from  it  before  the  end  of 

many  grand  plant  experiences,  if  not  more,  close  to  home.  The  June.  And  it  was  my  last  chance  to  see  the  garden  I've  enjoyed  for 

Northwest  Perennial  Alliance  has  been  doing  wonderful  garden  over  20  years. 

visits  for  at  least  the  last  10  years;  you  could  spend  every  Sunday  all  Every  time  1  see  a  garden  it  brings  me  back  home  to  look  at 

summer  looking  at  gardens  just  like  yours  and  mine.  The  Rock  what’s  beginning  to  show  color  in  this  corner  or  discover  the  hold 

Garden  Society  does  more  of  the  same,  although  not  in  quite  such  foliage  that's  finally  coming  together -  over  there.  Comparisons  are 

volume  but  no  less  in  quality.  The  A  rboretum  changes  weekly  and  I  interesting,  if  only  to  point  out  that  each  garden  and  gardener  is 

swear  I'm  going  to  go  each  week,  but  somehow  don '/  quite  keep  my  different. 

promise.  Woe  Border  at  the  Bellevue  Botanical  Garden  is  an  ever-  I  saw  longtime  stalwart  member  ofNHS.  Marge  Baird,  at  the 

changing  kaleidoscope  of  color,  form  and  texture.  And  you  meet  the  Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show  in  February  and  promised  to 

most  interesting  people  while  there.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  was  come  by  to  visit  her  garden  this  spring.  Well,  spring  became  summer 

showing  a  flower  breeder  friend  of  mine  from  California  a  few  and  summer  is  soon  turning  into  autumn.  Can  I  come  this 

places  around  town  and  we  ran  into  Bob  Lilly  and  a  lovely  young  autumn.  Mar  gel  EH 

\woman  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Wisley  Garden  south 

of  London.  My  friend  Dublin-born,  trained  at  Wisley,  so  he  had  a  Ted  Marston  is  a  Northwest  horticultural  writer  and  a  regular 

wonderful  time  comparing  notes,  then  and  now.  Brat  same  day  l  contributor  to  gaiden  magazines. 

.  / _  - . -  - . 
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GARDEN  RESOURCES: 
NEW  IN  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 


by  Valerie  Easton 


GARDENERS  ON  THE  GO 

When  Stephanie  Feeney  moved  to 
Bellingham  from  Alaska  a  decade 
ago,  she  didn’t  know  an  annual  from 
a  perennial. 

She  set  about  learning  all  about 
gardening  by  collecting  information 
the  way  many  of  us  collect  hostas 
or  hellebores.  “Gardeners  are 
generous,”  says  Feeney,  “people 
gave  me  so  many  bits  and  pieces  of 
advice  and  ideas.”  She  pulled  it  all  together  in  a  little  directory 
which  sold  out  right  away.  Her  much  enlarged  7th  and  latest 
edition  of  The  Northwest  Gardeners’  Resource  Directory , 
has  grown  to  cover  Western  Oregon,  Washington  and  British 
Columbia. 

Now  Feeney  has  a  new  book  out,  born  of  the  day  tours  she 
conducted  for  garden  lovers  as  part  of  her  work  with  the 
Whatcom  In  Bloom  Garden  Society.  “I  had  to  put  it  all  in  a 
book,”  she  exclaims,  “I  discovered  so  many  great  places  that  I 
can’t  keep  to  myself,  and  it  was  so  inefficient  to  tour  around 
only  two  carloads!”  She  has  packaged  up  what  she  has  learned 
in  the  form  of  twenty  intriguing  tours  such  as  Ornamenting  the 
Garden,  Botanical  Bainbridge  Island,  A  Plant  Collector’s 
Expedition,  and  Kid’s  Tour,  Too.  Itineraries  include  shopping, 
nursery  visits,  garden  and  book  store  browsing,  places  to  eat 
and  to  spend  the  night. 

I  challenge  any  gardener  not  to  find  something  new  and 
engaging.  And  if  an  entire  day  devoted  to  indulging  your 
favorite  passion  isn’t  possible,  the  book  is  easy  to  dip  into  for  a 
single  destination  or  just  an  afternoon,  with  a  thorough 
geographic  and  subject  index.  “Note  the  tour  timing  tips,” 
suggests  Feeney,  “you  may  just  happen  to  be  on  Vashon  Island 
when  a  plant  sale  is  scheduled.” 

Context  and  direction  are  provided  with  clear  and  detailed 
maps,  driving  instructions,  plus  a  history  of  the  destinations.  “I 
loved  going  back  years  and  years  and  learning  about  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  the  places  I’ve  included.  Now  when  people 
visit  Swanson’s  Nursery,  they  can  find  out  who  Swanson  was,” 
says  Feeney. 

Each  tour  has  at  least  three  lunch  choices,  ranging  from  a 


quick  spot  for  a  picnic  to  the  kind  of  white  table  cloth  place 
ideal  for  a  leisurely  tea  with  a  visiting  great  aunt.  Many  of  the 
bed-and-breakfasts  feature  historic  gardens,  such  as  the  restored 
English  perennial  borders  at  the  turn-of-the-century 
Thornewood  Castle  B&B  on  the  Garden  and  Nursery  Loop 
South  tour.  Looking  for  something  more  casual,  or  planning  on 
taking  the  kids?  Feeney  recommends  campgrounds  noted  for 
their  rhododendron  collections  or  special  woodland  plantings. 

What  fresh  finds  excite  this  self-described  horticultural 
sleuth?  “I  was  so  impressed  with  the  appealing,  expert  staff  at 
Emery’s  Garden  Nursery,”  says  Feeney,  “they  bring  a  refreshing 
spirit  to  rejuvenating  an  older  nursery.”  She  was  thrilled  to 
discover  the  sophisticated  dried  arrangements  of  flowers,  pods 
and  cones  at  Lavender  Heart  Botanicals,  an  artist’s  gallery  set 
on  the  property  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  loveliest  holly  farms  in 
the  Northwest,  located  just  on  the  Whidbey  Island  side  of  the 
Deception  Pass  Bridge. 

If  Feeney  hasn’t  visited  each  and  every  attraction,  lingered  at 
the  tea  shops  and  lunched  in  every  restaurant,  she  certainly 
fooled  me  with  her  specific  suggestions  and  enthusiastic 
descriptions.  And  if  she  has  spent  the  amount  of  time  it  appears 
in  researching  this  charming  book,  she  has  had  a  fun  and 
horticulturally-enlarging  year.  As  will  the  reader. 

Gardeners  On  The  Go:  Twenty  Terrific  Tours  Around 
Puget  Sound  and  Seattle,  by  Stephanie  Feeney.  Cedarcroft 
Press,  59  Strawberry  Point,  Bellingham,  WA  98226.  (360)  733- 
4461.  $15.95.  Available  at  major  bookstores  and  nurseries,  and 
directly  from  Cedarcroft  Press. 


MARK  CATESBYS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
AMERICA:  THE  WATERCOLORS  FROM  THE  ROYAL 
LIBRARY,  WINDSOR  CASTLE, 

by  Henrietta  McBurney.  London:  Merrell  Holberton,  1997. 

Catesby  (1682-1749)  was  a  precursor  of  Audubon,  whose  prima¬ 
ry  interest  as  a  naturalist  was  in  plants.  His  original  watercolors 
are  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
North  American  eastern  seaboard;  many  of  his  painstakingly 
painted  animals,  insects,  birds  and  plants  are  now  extinct.  This 
oversized  book  is  filled  with  his  elegant,  spare  paintings;  the 
text  illuminates  his  plant  collecting  and  travels. 
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RHS  COLOUR  CHART 

by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  3rd  edition,  1998. 

Color  names  are  so  ambigous  -  is  it  violet  or  is  it  magenta? 
Would  you  call  that  aqua  or  sky  blue?  By  giving  such  an  amaz¬ 
ing  range  of  colors  and  using  numbers  instead  of  names,  the 
RHS  seeks  to  eliminate  color  ambiguity  with  this  3rd  edition  of 
their  color  chart.  The  bright  fans  resemble  nothing  more  than 
an  array  of  paint  chips,  and  have  served  since  19 66  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  reference  to  precisely  identify  and  describe  the  colors  of 
flowers,  foliage  and  fruit.  A  total  of  808  colors  proceed  through 
the  spectrum  starting  with  yellow,  through  orange,  red,  purple 
violet,  blue,  green  and  back  to  yellow.  Sheets  hold  four  colors, 
each  with  a  little  hole  in  it  to  put  over  the  petal  or  leaf  to  aid  in 
exacting  comparisons. 


TROPICAL  LOOK:  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
DRAMATIC  LANDSCAPE  PLANTS 

by  Robert  Lee  Riffle.  Portland,  Timber  Press,  1998 


Riffle’s  dedication  reads  “This 
book  is  for  Diane  Laird,  who 
wanted  it  so  much  she  made  it 
happen.”  We  all  thank  you 
Diane,  for  your  cheerleading 
and  coffee  beans  that  kept  this 
author  going  to  create  such  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed 
work  on  temperate  plants  for 
tropical  effects.  The  bulk  of 
the  book  and  the  encyclopedic 
format  is  made  less  intimidat¬ 
ing  by  the  clear  information  at  the  beginning  of  each  listing; 
climate  zones,  and  a  list  of  basic  cultural  requirements.  Also 
useful  are  a  glossary  of  terms,  and  lengthy  lists  of  shade 
tolerant  plants,  trees  that  stay  small,  and  plants  with  colored  or 
variegated  foliage.  This  book  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all 
the  tropical  effects  enthusiasts;  there  has  been  nothing  else 
"^published  that  is  anywhere  near  as  thorough. 


DEAR  FRIEND  AND 
GARDENER:  LETTERS  ON 
LIFE  AND  GARDENING 

by  Betb  Cbatto  and  Christopher  Lloyd. 
London:  Frances  Lincoln,  Ltd.,  1998 

These  two  distinguished  gardeners 
met  20  years  ago  over  a  difference  of 
opinion  and  then  enthusiastically 
conducted  a  feisty  correspondence 
for  the  next  two  decades.  Plants, 
music,  weather  (most  especially 
weather),  relatives,  cooking,  health  and  pmning  were  all  com¬ 
mented  upon  and  compared.  “Who  defrosts  your  freezer?”  asks 
Chatto.”  Delay  your  visit  and  come  with  the  crocuses,”  advises 
Lloyd.  Filled  with  garden  wisdom,  advice  on  plants,  and  chatty 
gossip,  this  is  a  beautifully  designed  little  book,  meant  to  be 
read  again  and  again. 


SECRET  GARDENS  OF  SANTA  FE 

by  Sydney  LeBlanc.  New  York:  Rizzoli,  1997 

These  colorful,  exuberant  gardens,  most  hidden  behind  thick 
old  adobe  walls,  seem  to  have  little  in  common  with  our 
Northwest  gardens.  Certainly  the  bright  yellows,  deep  oranges, 
and  bright  blues,  all  vivid  in  the  Southwest  sun,  look  impres¬ 
sively  unfamiliar.  But  a  closer  look  shows  that  these  18  private 
gardens  rely  on  many  of  the  same  plants  that  we  do;  daylilies, 
dahlias,  sunflowers,  geraniums,  lavendar,  agapanthus,  poppies 
and  pines.  There  is  even  a  Zen  garden,  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  restraint.  This  is  a  beautiful  coffee-table  sized  book,  full  of 
color,  art  and  ideas,  ii 


A  free  lance  writer,  Valerie  Easton  is  the  Library  Manager  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  University  of  Washington,  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture.  Easton  writes  the  weekly  column  ‘Plant 
Life” for  the  Seattle  Times,  Pacific  Magazine. 
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GROWING  PLANTS  FROM  SEEDS: 

WHAT  TO  GROW 

This  is  the  third  in  a  senes  of  articles  on  growing  plants  from  seed  by  Susan  Hilpert. 


Growing  plants  from  seed  helps  to 
maintain  genetic  diversity,  allows  for 
the  discovery  of  new  cultivars,  and  lets 
one  produce  more  plants  for  the 
money.  All  that’s  required  is  some 
space,  some  soil,  some  pots,  seeds, 
water,  and  lots  of  patience.  A  few 
species  practically  germinate  overnight, 
but  those  tend  to  be  things  one  doesn’t 
really  want.  In  fact,  I  run  like  crazy 
from  anything  that  the  literature 
describes  as  “self-sows  readily,”  e.g., 
perennials  like  Centranthus  ruber  and 
Polemonium. 


Cold  frames  at  Miller  Botanical  Garden. 

For  the  experienced  grower,  the 
challenge  is  to  try  something  new  that 
isn’t  readily  available  in  nurseries;  for 
the  neophyte,  it’s  best  to  start  with 
something  relatively  easy.  How  do  you 
know  what  is  easy?  Many  books  on 
propagation  mention  what  the  level  of 
difficulty  is  for  different  genera,  and 
every  grower  has  their  own  opinion.  I 
find  Platycodon  easy  to  grow,  but 
struggle  with  Dodecatheon,  while  others 
have  told  me  they  have  a  very  difficult 
time  with  Platycodon.  To  some  degree, 
the  bigger  the  seed,  the  easier  it  is  to 


grow.  At  least  you  can  tell  if  the  seed 
has  rotted  away  by  dumping  out  the 
pot  and  sifting  through  the  soil  if  it 
hasn’t  come  up  after  a  year.  (A  few 
large  ones,  like  peony  seeds,  can  take 
up  to  two  years  to  germinate,  probably 
because  they  need  a  good  freeze-thaw 
cycle.)  And,  when  they  do  sprout,  the 
seedling  is  usually  so  large  that 
damping  off  is  not  a  problem. 

SUCCESS:  SOMETIMES  DUMB  LUCK! 

Sometimes  success  is  based  on  dumb 
luck  or  on  careful  observation.  I  acci- 
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dentally  found  the  key  to  growing 
Davidia,  when  my  husband  complained 
about  the  large  bag  of  seeds  (each  the 
size  of  a  walnut)  that  seemed  to  be  rot¬ 
ting  away  in  a  clear  plastic  bag  on  the 
kitchen  table.  To  make  sure  they  didn’t 
end  up  in  the  garbage,  I  tucked  them 
under  a  shrub  outside  my  kitchen  door 
and  promptly  forgot  about  them.  When 
weeding  in  the  spring,  I  found  the  plas¬ 
tic  bag,  and  opened  it  up  to  find  over 
half  of  the  seeds  sprouted  with  roots  up 
to  six  inches  long!  All  I  had 
to  do  was  carefully  remove  them  from 
the  bag  and  plant  them  directly  into 
gallon  pots. 

GERMINATION  THE  NATURAL  WAY 

My  attempts  to  grow  Astilbe  had  all 
been  failures  until  I  noticed  that  they 
were  volunteering  like  crazy  in  neigh¬ 
boring  pots.  So  instead  of  collecting 
and  storing  the  seeds  over  the  winter,  I 
left  the  inflorescence  to  dry  on  the 
plant  for  the  winter,  carefully  removing 
it  in  the  spring  and  shaking  it  gently 
over  a  prepared  flat  of  potting  soil.  I 
have  hundreds  of  seedlings  in  different 
stages  of  development  so  will  wait  until 
most  are  at  least  an  inch  tall  to  prick 
them  out. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  RARE  AND 
UNUSUAL  SEED? 

The  remaining  problem  is,  where  can 


one  find  seed  for  rare  or  unusual 
plants,  and  how  should  one  decide 
what  should  be  grown?  Many  seed 
xchanges  only  offer  fairly  common 
lants,  but  others,  like  that  of  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  have  quite  a  few 


unusual  species,  and  there  are  seed  cat¬ 
alogs  offered  through  ads  in  all  of  the 
better  gardening  magazines. 

Ordering  from  abroad  now  requires 
an  import  permit  for  tree  and  shrub 
seeds,  but  perennial  seeds  can  be 
ordered  without  a  permit.  Permits  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  seeds  which  can  carry 
viruses  are  limited  to  commercial 
growers  who  must  not  sell  any  plants 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
inspected  and  certified  virus  free.  If 
found  to  be  carrying  viruses,  they  must 
be  burned. 

DECIDING  WHAT  NOT  TO  GROW 

Deciding  what  to  grow  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  common  sense  (e.g.,  it’s  easi¬ 
er  to  grow  hardy  plants)  as  well  as  envi¬ 
ronmental  sensitivity.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  rush  to  have  plants  in  the  garden 
that  no  one  else  has,  too  many  people 
are  ignoring  the  possible  damage  to  the 
greater  environment  beyond  their  own 
garden.  It  absolutely  amazes  me  that 
some  people  brag  that  they  are  growing 
purple  loosestrife  (including  two  Master 
Gardeners)  while  we  taxpayers  are  pay¬ 
ing  a  fortune  to  tiy  to  dean  it  out  of 
rivers,  lakes  and  wetlands.  My  years  on 
the  King  County  Noxious  Weed  Control 
Board,  and  attendance  at  a  week-long 
seminar  on  the  problems  of  noxious 
weeds,  have  convinced  me  to  be  very 
selective.  Agriculture  is  still  a  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  industry  in  King  County,  and 
many  readily  reproducible  plants  are 
toxic  to  livestock.  Perennials  and  annuals 
are  the  biggest  problem,  although  some 
shrubs,  like  broom,  cause  problems  for 


an  suburban  landowner  as  well.  Plants, 
like  Japanese  knotweed,  take  over  road¬ 
side  rights-of-way,  blocking  ditches  and 
sight  lines,  and  can  only  be  removed 
with  a  bulldozer!  Even  if  they  only  take 
over  your  garden,  as  Polemonium  will 
try  to  do,  the  wrong  plants  will  bring 
more  headaches  than  joy. 

WILD  SEED  &  ENDANGERED  PLANTS 

The  latest  publication  of  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  contained  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  endangered  plants.  Some  of 
these  are  endangered  because  people 
have  been  collecting  them  for  sale,  or 
collecting  so  much  of  their  seed  in  the 
wild  that  they  are  not  reproducing 
themselves  adequately  in  their  native 
habitat.  If  you  collect  wild  seed, 
remember  it  is  illegal  to  do  so  in  most, 
if  not  all  parks.  And,  if  you  are  collect¬ 
ing  on  other  lands,  take  little.  According 
to  the  article,  even  our  native  Lewisia  is 
becoming  quite  rare,  possibly  because 
of  the  recent  growth  of  interest  in 
alpines.  So  try  to  get  seed  from  garden 
sources  and  leave  wild  collecting  to  the 
researchers. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  EXCESS 

So,  have  fun,  experiment  with  new 
approaches  if  the  first  one  fails,  and  if 
you  are  wildly  successful,  remember 
that  we  can  always  use  donations  to  the 
NHS  Plant  Sale. 

Susan  Hilpert  is  an  NHS  board  member, 
Chair  of  the  NHS  Seed  Exchange  and  a 
botanical  illustrator.  She  is  also  a  land¬ 
scape  architect  and  co-oumer  of 
Hortiscape  Northwest,  Inc. 
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APHID-INFESTED  SHRUBS  PROVIDE 
FOOD  FOR  CARPENTER  ANTS 

by  Carol  Savonen;  Source,  Jack  DeAngelis;Oregon  State  University 


Carpenter  ants,  large  black  ants  and  red 
ants  survive  mainly  on  aphid  honeydew, 
a  sticky,  sweet  liquid  secreted  by  aphids, 
which  live  on  plants  near  an  ant  nest. 

According  to  Jack  DeAngelis, 
entomologist  with  the  Oregon  State 
University  Extension  Service,  these  ants 
may  often  “tend”  the  tiny  plant-sucking 
aphids,  much  like  shepherds  tend  their 
flocks.  Carpenter  ants  also  scavenge  for 
food  and  can  even  be  predators. 

Carpenter  ants  may  enter  a  house  via 
the  telephone,  television  or  electrical 
cables,  especially  if  they  pass  near  trees 
that  harbor  aphids. 

“A  good  reason  not  to  plant  shrubs 
right  next  to  your  house  is  that  they  may 
have  aphids  that  attract  the  carpenter 
ants,”  he  said. 

The  familiar  cry,  “Carpenter  ants  are 
eating  my  house!”  is  a  misnomer, 
according  to  DeAngelis. 

“Carpenter  ants  don’t  eat  wood,”  he 
explained.  “They  only  nest  in  it.” 

To  make  their  nests,  carpenter  ants 


scrape  out  sound,  dry  wood,  wall  voids, 
tree  stumps,  attic  insulation  or  anything 
else  that  can  be  made  into  a  cavity.  They 
can  wreak  havoc  on  a  house,  causing 
thousands  of  dollars  of  damage. 

If  homeowners  see  small  sawdust 
piles  or  trails  of  large  ants  leading  into  a 
dwelling,  perhaps  through  a  crack  or 
under  siding,  or  hear  scraping  sounds  of 
worker  ants  as  they  enlarge  the  nest 
inside  a  wall,  they  can  be  pretty  sure 
they  have  a  carpenter  ant  infestation. 

Carpenter  ant  control  is  best  left  to 
competent  pest  control  operators, 
sometimes  called  “exterminators.”  They 
have  access  to  products  that  home 
owners  don’t  and  they  have  the 
experience  necessary  to  locate  nests. 

DeAngelis  offered  some  advice  when 
dealing  with  a  pest  control  operator: 

•  Contact  as  many  companies  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  interview  them.  If  you  don’t  get 
straight  answers,  go  somewhere  else. 
Beware  of  “deals.” 


•  Don’t  be  panicked  into  a  quick  deci¬ 
sion  by  such  statements  as  “I’ll  do  it  for 
half  price  today,  because  I’ve  got  some 
leftover  insecticide  in  the  tank,”  or  “If 
you  let  it  go,  who  knows  how  much 
damage  these  critters  will  do.” 

•  Ask  about  a  warranty.  Most  companies 
offer  one  to  three  year  warranties. 

• .  Don’t  fall  into  the  “fumigation”  trap, 
where  they  want  to  tent  the  house. 
Fumigation  is  expensive  (about  $3,000), 
and  almost  never  necessary. 

•  Monthly  maintenance  treatments  are 
unnecessary.  Most  situations  can  be  dealt 
with  on  a  one  time  basis  followed  up  by 
annual  inspections. 

“Carpenter  ant  treatments  are  safe 
when  done  correctly,”  he  said.  “Gone 
are  the  highly  toxic,  long  persistence 
insecticides  of  yesteiyear.  But  it  is  still  a 
good  idea  to  keep  kids  away  from 
freshly  treated  areas.  Remove  pets  and 
cover  fish  tanks.”  ^ 


FALL  FERTILIZER 

PREPARES  HOME  LAWN  FOR  SPRING 

by  Bob  Rost;  Source,  Jan  McNeilan; 
Oregon  State  University 

Give  the  home  lawn  a  lift  with  a  fall  season  application  of  fertilizer.  Next  spring  the 


turf  will  respond  with  a  flush  of  vigorous  growth. 

“For  best  results  use  a  complete  fertilizer  such  as  a  3-1-2  combination,”  said  Jan 
McNeilan,  Oregon  State  University  Extension  Service  consumer  horticulture  agent. 
“The  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  will  keep  the  lawn  green  without  causing  undue 
growth  that  would  require  mowing.  Apply  10  pounds  of  a  3-1-2  fertilizer  per  1,000 
square  feet.  If  other  fertilizer  mixtures  are  used,  apply  about  one  pound  of  actual 
nitrogen  per  1,000  square  feet.”  eh 
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SLUGS  IN  THE  GARDEN- 
THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD  AND  THE  UGLY 


The  Pacific  Northwest  is  famous  for  its 
slugs.  They  are  the  critters  we  love  to 
hate.  We  watch  them  with  morbid  fasci¬ 
nation  as  they  ooze  along  the  forest 
floor.  But  if  we  find  them  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  most  of  us  have  no  mercy. 

Though  it  is  sometimes  tough  to 
keep  in  mind,  slugs  are  not  all  bad. 

“Most  of  the  time  slugs  do  beneficial 
things,”  said  Jack  DeAngelis,  entomol¬ 
ogist  with  the  Oregon  State  University 
Extension  Service.  “They  cycle  organic 
matter,  contributing  to  our  rich  soils. 
They  are  an  important  food  source  for 
^'pther  wildlife.  But  when  they  get  into 
our  gardens  and  landscape  plantings, 
they  can  be  quite  damaging.” 


The  Northwest’s  maritime  weather  is 
perfect  for  slimy  molluscs. 

“The  mild,  damp  climate  west  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  is  ideal  for  slug 
development,”  he  explained.  “There  are 
about  40  species  of  land  slugs  in  the  48 
contiguous  slates.  In  Oregon,  there  are 
about  10  pest  species  of  slugs.  Nine  out 
of  10  of  these  pest  species  are  exotic 
species,  many  accidentally  introduced 
from  somewhere  else  on  imported 
vegetation  or  food.  One  pest  species, 
the  brown  garden  snail,  was 
intentionally  imported  as  a  gourmet 
food  item.” 

Slugs  are  hermaphrodites,  DeAngelis 
said,  that  are  all  capable  of  laying  eggs. 


“Most  lay  eggs  in  the  soil,  under  leaves 
or  wood  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
until  freezing,”  he  pointed  out.  “Some 
lay  again  in  the  spring.  Slug  eggs  will 
hatch  in  three  to  six  weeks,  depending 
on  weather  conditions  and  food 
supply.” 

Home  gardens  are  Edens  for  slugs. 
Full  of  food,  regularly  watered  with 
plenty  of  cover,  the  home  landscape 
often  provides  the  perfect  place  for 
slugs  to  feed,  grow  and  reproduce. 
Telltale  slime  trails  and  scraped  or 
rasped  vegetation  are  sure  signs  of  slug 
residence  in  your  yard  or  garden.  Slugs 
glide  over  a  slime  trail  they  produce. 
Their  mouths  hold  a  horn-like  rasping 
organ,  used  to  scrape  plant  tissues  off 
into  their  digestive  tract. 

Year-round  diligence  is  necessary  to 
minimize  the  number  of  slugs  in  your 
yard.  A  balanced  control  program 
includes  not  only  eliminating  the  slugs 
themselves,  but  also  their  food  and 
hiding  places. 

DeAngelis  offered  some  “least  toxic” 
ways  to  reduce  the  slug  populations  in 
home  gardens: 

•  Trap  slugs  under  boards.  Place  scrap 
boards  on  the  soil  under  plants  and 
between  garden  rows. 

•  Slugs  seeking  shelter  under  the 
boards  can  be  collected  each  morning 
in  a  bucket  containing  soapy  water. 

•  Drown  slugs  in  beer.  Slugs  love 
yeasty  odors.  Take  a  coffee  can  or  plas¬ 
tic  yogurt  container  with  a  plastic  snap- 
on  lid.  Cut  a  hole  in  it  about  a  half  to  a 

Continued  on  page  18  >• 
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SPIDERS  VENTURE  OUT  IN  FALL 


c 


by  Bob  Rost;  Source:  Jack  DeAngelis;  Oregon  State  University 


With  the  onset  of  the  fall  season,  you 
may  notice  a  few  big,  brown,  long- 
legged  spiders  around  the  house. 
Homeowners  sometimes  mistake  one  of 
these  big  spiders  for  the  dreaded  brown 
recluse  spider. 

"It  is  not,"  said  Jack  DeAngelis, 
Oregon  State  University  Extension 
entomologist. 

“The  brown  recluse  spider  does  not 
occur  in  ...  the  Pacific  Northwest,”  he 


pointed  out.  “The  big  brown  spiders, 
common  in  the  fall,  are  male  giant 
European  house  spiders  or  male 
aggressive  house  spiders  (also  called 
Hobo  spiders),  out  searching  for  females. 

"Normally  both  of  these  types  of 
spiders  are  pretty  secretive,  but  during 
the  mating  season  males  tend  to  winder 
into  the  open,”  said  DeAngelis.  “The 
giant  European  house  spider  is 
essentially  harmless,  although  frightening. 


However,  the  aggressive  house  spider 
can  inflict  a  serious  bite  that  often  leads 
to  an  ulcerating,  slow-healing  wound. 

“Take  care  with  any  of  these  spiders 
since  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  tell  them 
apart,”  he  said. 

For  control  of  these  and  other  spiders, 
household  insect  sprays  are  effective, 
said  DeAngelis.  A  vacuum  cleaner  is  one 
alternative  to  chemical  control.  El 


SLUGS  IN  THE  GARDEN-THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD  AND  THE  UGLY 


continued  from  page  17 


third  of  the  way  up.  Bury  the  can  to  the 
level  of  the  hole.  Pour  about  two  inch¬ 
es  of  beer  or  yeasty  water  in  the  can  or 
container.  Cover  to  reduce  evaporation 
and  to  keep  out  pets.  Check  and 
remove  slugs  daily  and  refill  with 
solution. 

•  Use  copper  strips  to  blockade  your 
garden  patch.  Copper  barrier  strips  or 
screens  are  showing  some  promise  as 
effective  slug  barriers.  These  materials 
are  sold  at  lawn  and  garden  stores. 

•  Take  care  not  to  trap  slugs  inside 
your  garden  plot. 

•  Take  advantage  of  slugs'  natural  ene¬ 
mies.  Raccoons,  opossums,  snakes,  mal¬ 
lard  ducks,  bantam  chickens  and  some 
ground  feeding  wild  birds  feed  on 
slugs. 

•  Eliminate  yard  debris.  Mulches  usual¬ 
ly  provide  natural  places  for  slugs  to 
hide.  Remove  mowed  or  cut  weeds, 
grass  and  spent  perennials  to  help 
reduce  slug  refuges. 

•  Pick  slugs  off  plants  after  dark  when 


slugs  are  active.  Dedicated  slug  slayers 
stalk  their  quarry  by  night  with  a  head 
lamp  or  flashlight.  Pick  the  slimy  critters 
up  (with  tweezers  if  you  prefer)  and 
drop  them  into  a  jar  of  water  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  detergent  or  ammonia.  Do  not  put 
salt  on  slugs,  as  adding  salt  to  the  soil 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  gardening. 

Not  the  least  toxic,  but  the  easiest 
and  most  reliable  method  of  slug 
control  is  placing  poison  slug  bait 
around  the  garden,  said  DeAngelis. 
Metaldehyde  is  the  most  common  active 
ingredient.  Metaldehyde  causes  slugs  to 
slime  heavily,  revealing  their  presence. 
Cereal-based  metaldehyde  baits  tend  to 
be  more  attractive  to  slugs. 

“Be  aware  that  poisoned  slugs  can 
recover  from  metaldehyde  ingestion  if 
they  have  access  to  sufficient  water,”  he 
said.  “Baits  containing  metaldehyde  and 
carbaryl  are  considerably  more 
effective,  but  are  less  common.” 

“A  third  type  of  poison  bait, 
containing  methiocarb  (Mesurol)  is 


effective  even  under  moist  conditions 
he  said. 

“Follow  label  directions  carefully 
when  applying  baits,”  he  warned. 

“Do  not  apply  to  crops  to  be  eaten 
or  those  to  be  grazed  by  animals,” 
cautioned  DeAngelis.  “Keep  pets  away. 
If  pets  have  access  to  baits,  substitute 
flaked  baits  or  liquid  for  larger  cereal 
chunk  baits.  Evening  is  the  best  time 
for  application — just  after  a  rain  shower 
is  best.  Or  apply  bait  on  warm  evenings 
after  heavy  watering.  Late  summer  and 
early  fall  is  a  good  time  to  bait  because 
many  slugs  are  about  to  begin  egg 
laying.”  E3 


c 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  Oregon 
State  University,  News  and 
Communication  Services.  For  similar 
news  releases  and  information,  see 
Oregon  State  University  Extension  and 
Experiment  Station  Communications  at  { 
http:/ / eescorst.edu/ agcomwebfile/news/ 
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BECOME  A  FRIEND  OF 
PACIFIC  HORTICULTURE  MAGAZINE 

by  Mary  Lynn  Cox,  Friends  Chairman 


The  strength  of  Pacific  Horticulture 
magazine  lies  in  personal  contributions, 
the  discriminating  taste  of  our  editors, 
abundantly  informative  writers,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  imaginative  photographers, 
and  readers  of  diverse  backgrounds,  all 
interacting  harmoniously  through  the 
efforts  of  devoted  volunteers  who  add 
the  personal  touch  that  makes  the  maga¬ 
zine  so  exceptional. 

Last  year,  over  a  thousand  readers 
gave  something  extra  beyond  the  cost  of 
their  subscriptions  to  become  Friends  of 
Pacific  Horticulture.  Because  its  low 
subscription  rate  does  not  cover  the 
actual  cost  of  publication  and  mailing, 
Pacific  Horticulture  must  depend  on 
•eaders  for  help.  By  giving  an  additional 


I  want  to  thank  those  of  you  who 
helped  in  meeting  last  year’s  goal  and  to 
ask  you  to  renew  your  support  for  the 
coming  year.  Your  gift  is  tax  deductible 
and  most  welcome. 

NOTE:  Friends  are  invited  to  private 
garden  parties  and  on  tours  of  gardens 
not  often  open  to  view. 

Each  issue  of  Pacific  Horticulture 
magazine  has  information  on  becoming 
a  Friend.  Donation  levels  are:  Friend, 
$25;  Contributor,  $50;  Sponsor,  $100; 
Associate,  $250;  Donor,  $500;  Patron, 
$1,000  or  more.  Send  the  contribution 
to:  Pacific  Horticulture,  Box  485, 
Berkeley  CA  94701-0485 .  Mark  the 
envelope  “Friends.” 


contribution,  Friends  helped  assure  the 
continuance  of  the  kind  of  horticultural 
reading  you  enjoy. 


NEW  PLANT  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM  UNVEILED 


Propagating  and  Re-introducing  Rare  Plants  of  Washington  State 


The  Director  of  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation,  Brien 
Meilleur,  will  be  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  on 
Wednesday,  October  14,  to  help  unveil  a  new  program  of 
native  plant  conservation  in  Washington  state.  Dr.  Meilleur  will 
give  an  evening  lecture  and  will  be  joined  by  Ted  Thomas, 
botanist  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  by  Dr.  Sarah 
Reicharcl,  research  Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  Conservation 
Biology  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  University  of 
Washington.  The  program  will  begin  at  7  p.m.  and  refresh¬ 
ments  will  follow  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  new  research  program  at  the  Center,  headed  by  Dr. 
Sarah  Reichard,  will  involve  propagating  and  re-introducing 
■are  plants  of  Washington  state.  CPC’s  mission  is  “saving 
America’s  native  plants  through  research,  education,  and 
information  management.  The  Center  for  Laban  Horticulture 


plans  to  join  with  28  botanical  gardens  nationwide,  through  the 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation,  to  save  rare  plant  species.  The 
program  is  being  supported  by  a  grant  from  Seattle’s  Bullitt 
Foundation. 

Lectures  on  October  14  will  give  details  of  the  new  program 
at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  and  will  give  specific 
suggestions  for  home  gardeners  and  volunteers  interested  in 
participating  in  the  new  conservation  program. 

Cost  of  the  program  is  $10.  Register  in  advance  by  calling 
(206)  685-8033.  Registration  at  the  door  is  also  available.  The 
Center  is  located  at  3501  NE  4lst  Street  in  Seattle  near  the 
Laurelhurst  neighborhood. 

For  more  information  about  the  program,  email  Dr.  Sarah 

Reichard  at  reichard@u. washington.edu  or  call  Sarah  or 
Laura  Lipton  at  (206)  543-8616.  £3 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

“Are  you  going  to  write  that  you  're  sitting  in  the 
garden  of  Little  and  Lewis  after  a  fabulous  lunch?” 
asked  David  Lewis.  George  Little  watched  me, 
listening  for  my  answer  and  then  laughed  before 
L  could  say  a  word. 

“Yes.  ” L  replied.... 


I’m  sitting  in  the  studio  garden  of  Little  and 
Lewis  following  a  fabulous  lunch  prepared  by  David  for  Val  Easton  and  me.  Val  has  returned  to 
Seattle  and  her  family,  leaving  me  happily  typing  in  the  garden.  This  is  one  of  those  last  wonderful 
days  of  summer  that  we’re  all  determined  to  savor  until  sundown.  Elsewhere,  it’s  over  80  degrees  and 
the  center  of  this  garden  is  baking  in  the  sun.  Here,  under  a  tall  old  fir  and  in  the  shade  of 
brugmansia  and  bananas  and  cannas  I  sit  at  a  cast  concrete  picnic  table  with  a  very  tall 
Amorphophallus  konjac  reading  over  my  shoulder;  it’s  cool  and  peaceful. 

Fountains  are  dripping  all  around  making  water  garden  music  for  me;  there  is  a  light  breeze.  I 
hear  the  sound  of  a  jet  overhead  and  wood  doves  and  crickets  in  the  underbrush.  On  the  table  next 
to  the  computer  is  a  pitcher  of  flowers  from  Val’s  garden  —  it  is  a  study  in  colors  that  match  and 
echo  and  complement.  The  lunch  invitation  evolved  into  a  dinner  invitation  and  mesquite  smoke  is 
drifting  upward  in  preparation  for  George’s  recipe  for  Texas-style  barbecued  ribs.  There  will  be  18 
dining  at  the  long  table  in  the  garden. 

This  is  a  day  I  will  keep  with  me  to  revisit  in  cold,  dark  months  of  winters  ahead.  Some  of  the 
best  vacation  memories  are  made  in  our  own  backyards,  and  this  issue  of  Garden  Notes  celebrates 
one  of  the  people  who  has  taught  many  of  us  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  variety  of  what  we  have 
in  our  gardening  community.  For  years  we  have  used  Stephanie  Feeney’s  The  Northwest  Gardeners' 
Resource  Directory  for  inspiration  and  directions.  Now  she  has  published  Gardeners  on  the  Go:  Seattle 
which  gives  us  the  gift  of  her  favorite  people  and  places  and  the  use  of  her  imagination  in  creating  a 
perfect  day  or  a  weekend  for  ourselves  and  our  visitors.  Enjoy! 
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